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For ** The Friend.” 


Truth Progressive. 





of Friends against Slavery. 


against the use of ardent spirits. 


So will that} “Ist. The System of Slavery as it exists in 
| these United States, viewed either in the laws 
| have been led into this train of reflection | of the several States which sanction it, as in its 
by observing in a paper before me the proceed- | actual operation and result in soeiety, is intrin- 
ings of three religious bodies which have lately | sically an unrighteous and oppressive system, 
been sitting in this city,—the Methodist Con- | and is opposed to the preseriptions of the laws 
ference, and the Pre sbyterian General assem- | of God, to the spirit and precepts of the Gos- 
blies of the old and new School. Jn all of | ple, and the best interests of humanity. 
them, the lawfulness of Slavery came under| ‘2d. The testimony of the General Assembly 
discussion, and they have all distinetly record-| from a. Dp. 1787 to 1818 inclusive, has con- 
ed their protest against it. They do not all|demed it, and it remains still the recorded tes- 
do it with equal distinctness, but the signs of|/timony of the’ Presbyterian church of the 
the times cannot be mistaken ; and it is very | U nited States against it, from which we do not 


The progress of Christian Truth in the world, |clear that the testimony so far from receding | recede.’ 


is, and must from its very nature, be onward. 


|must advance. We hail this calm and peace-| ‘The mild and Christian language of the re- 


fa G «mk 


The light cannot remain hidden under a bush- | ful action of these re ‘ligious bodies as propitious | 
el, and if this or the other religious body let | of good for the future. In the fulness of time | 
fall some precious testimony which has been not only slavery, but war, priestcraft super- | 
given it to bear, others will be called upon by | stition, and formal religion, will be found to be | 


the Great Head of the Church to take it up and | 


bear it on high, as a sign to the nations. A | 


conviction of this truth, should cheer us in 
our greatest trials, and amidst all our con- 
flicts for-the Trath. ‘There are certain fun- 
damental principles of church fellowship, 
peculiar to each religious association, which 


incompatible with the truth as it js in Jesus ; 
and not one religious society only, bat alli 
Christendom, will be arrayed against them. 

I have wandered from my purpose, which 


was to bring together the minutes of these | 


bodies on the subject of Slavery— 
The following is the minute ‘of the Methodist 


are to be maintained as the bond of peace and | Protestant General Conference : 


union—a harmony And agreement in which 


“Phat in the judgment of the General Con- | 


are essential to the prosperity and. ‘peaceful ex- | ference, the holding of slaves is in many cir- 


istence of the Society. 


There are alsovappli- cumstances a sin against God, and in such 


maining resolutions is worthy of high praise, 
and cannot fail to touch the heart of the slave- 
holders and to excite more serious attention to 
the evils of slavery, than if they had been de- 
nounced with vehemence and reproaches. 
ceeuetgientival 

The Beauties of Slavery.—Four negro men 
the captain and crew of the schooner Mary Vir- 
ginia, of Baltimore, were arrested a few days 
'since, in Prince George’s county, charged of 
violating the laws of this State, by sailing a 
vessel above twenty tons burthen, without a 
white man. 

The penalty is forfeiture of the vessel; but 
a proviso to the law on the subject, exempts the 


cations and constqutences of those same princi- | cases should be condemned by the MetModist| citizens of Anne Arundel and Baltimore coun- 


ples, not known or not justly estimated in the | Protestant Church ; nevertheless it is our opin-| ties from the operation of the act. 


beginning of the society, which force them- i ion that under some circumstances it is not sin- 


selves upon the attention of thoughtful and re- | 


ful. This General Conference does not feel 


The coun- 
sel for the defendants contended that this ex- 
emptign was meant to extend to vessels owned 


} 


ligious minds, as light and truth moré and| jauthorised by the Constitution to legislate on by citizens of Baltimore city, and that the city 


more prevail. in the world. ‘Then begins a | 
struggle. ‘Those who are thus enlightened to | 


ithe subject of slavery, end by a solemn vote we. 
present to the church our judgment, that, 


bei ‘ing in the county of Baltimore, necessarily 
enjoyed all the privileges and immunities of the 


see the evils which are in the world, cannot | the. different annual conferences, respectively,| county, where the statute did not otherwise 


but testify against them ; and if they find them | 
to prevail within the bosom of their own reli- 
gious society, cannot but feel the deepest anx. | 
iety to clear it from the reproach. Yet, as the | 
testimony against those evil practices, may be | 
said in one sense, to be new to the church,—as it 
was, although a gecessary consequence of the 
truths of Christianity, not a part of the original 
articles of compact,—the case becomes one | 
which tries in a peculiar manner the faith and 
the patience of the disciples. It is not like the | 
defence of some fundamental and acknowledg- 





should make their own regulations on,the s sub- 
| ject so far as authorized by the Constitution.’ 


There are now thirty-one annual Conleren- | 


ces in this confederacy. 


The General Presbyterian assembly of the | 


old school, adopted the following report. 
* Our church has from time to time, during 


|a period of nearly sixty years, expressed its 


views on the subject of slave ry- During all 


direct. The Justice- decided that the exemp- 
tion did.not extend to the city, and the boat 
was accordingly condemned, 

The vessel was the property of Benj. D. 
Clarke, of this city; the lumber with which 


|the schooner’ was laden has been landed, and 


two.of the negroes, who had passes, were dis- 
charge d.- The other two were committed to 
jail, no proof having been adduced that they 


this period it has held and uttered substantially | were not runaway s.—Balt. paper. 


the same sentiments. 


“ Believing that this uniform testimony is | 


—— 


A Queer Boarder.—A lady of this city 


ed doctrine, nor is it like the uneasiness expe- | trae—and capable of vindication from the word | numbers among the members of her family, a 


rienced when the society itself is felt to be in 
danger of being gradually warped from its | 
original foundation. The fellow members who 
are » sharing i in the evil, may be sincere and true 
disciples, but, the influence of interest or preju- | 
dice or time-sanctioned custom, may blind their | 
eyes to its real nature, Hence it is that the tes- 
timony against such practices is to be maintained 
in the everl: asting patience, firmly but kindly, | 
fearlessly but meckly. 
will and must prevail. 


of God—the Assembly is at the same time, 
\clearly of the opinion that it has already de- 
liberately and solemnly spoken on this subject | 
| with sufficient freeness and plainness,—there- 
| fore 

‘“‘ Resolved, that no further action upon this 
subject is at present needed.” 


mouse who makes his appearance every day 
Ww hen the dinner bell rings, trots gently ‘down 
stairs and into the dining room, where he takes 
his station, and feeds on the crumbs drop ped 


| from the table, without any symptoms of fear. 


When the company rise from their meals, his 


| mouseship is off also, and hopping up the 


What that uniform sentiment has been may | stairs is seen no more until the following day. 


be leatned by reference to the minufes of the | 
And, so maintained, it}the new sc hool assembly published in last| and apparently enjoys the best of health as he 


So did the testimony | week’s Friend. |seldom misses a meal.— New Haven Herald. 


He is a respectable, grave-looking old fellow, 
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THE FRIEND. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Grahame’s Colonial History. 


(Continued from page 306.) 
THE PEQUOD WAR. 


The Pequods being completely prostrated, 
the colonists had now an opportunity of exer- 
cising that Christian magnanimity for which 
they have been applauded. What did they 
dot They seized upon the depopulated terri- 
tory, and, where they found any survivors, 
in many instances, reduced them to slavery! 
That they considered conquest equivalent to 
rightful ownership, we have in evidence the 
decree of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
which has already appeared in a previous part} 
of these remarks, and in which they explicitly | 
declare, “that the lands and places which 
they [the Indians] possessed, are, by just tie 
of conquest fallen to us.” Let us not do them 
injustice: they also undertook, at this period, 
with such zeal as was characteristic of their 
church, the conversion of their captives to 
Christianity. Of the mild methods by which 
they sought to draw them within their pale, 
we may take the following example from Haz- 
ard’s State Papers. ‘They remind one strongly 
of the criminal code of the gentle John Cotton, 
and, very possibly, may have emanated from 
the benevolent bosom of that “ venerable and | 
amiable clergyman,” as the admiring Gra- 
hame styles him. 

“* At a meeting of the commissioners for the | 
United Colonies of New E ngland, held at New- | 
haven the sixth of September, anno 1655: 

“The commissioners have appointed for this | 
year over the Pequots—tributaries, at Paqua- | 
tuck and Wequapeuge, Caushawashott as chief, 
Tumsquash and Metumpawett—his assistants ; | 
at Nemeack and Neweack, Robin as chief, | 
Yowwematero—his assistant :— 

“To whom were delivered commissions un- 
der our hands, as followeth; * * * * * toge- 
ther with the following orders and instruc-| 
tions :— 

* They shall not blaspheme the name of God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, [nor] prophane 
the Sabb&th day; they shall not commit wilful | 
murder, nor practice witchcraft, upon pain of | 
death.” We need not farther recite the orders 
and instructions. Suffice it to say, the Puri- 








tans were grieved that so few of that perverse | 


people were enticed into their fold by these | 
cogent invitations. 

There is nothing in the policy of the early 
settlers of New England, however at variance 
with our notions of right, for which 


or a plausible palliation. Entertaining, as he 
did, a complete horror of slavery, one would 
suppose that the reduction of the Pequods to that | 


unhappy condition would*have shocked his sen- | 


sibilities to the utmost degree ; and that, upon 
that score at least, he would have relinquished 
their defence. Notatall. Amor vincit omnia. 
Love surmounts every obstacle, Althouch in 
his own particular he esteemed slave-holding a | 
great sin, and, in the year 1827, sealed the 


| measure ; 


Grahame | 
does not find what he deems a sufficient excuse | 


case of the Pilgrims ond thee neunilinte & | exbeited hoe the crime ; sand the Indians beheld 


scendants, he sees nothing at all horrible in it— 
nothing even worthy of condemnation. Hear 
and believe: “'The reduction of their captives 
to servitude was unquestionably an illaudable 
but one for which it would not be 
easy to find a substitute.” 

“ Be astonished O ye heavens!” Justice has 
long been reputed blind. .Love may now stand 
without dispute upon the category of the sight- 
less. It was said of old concerning Cato’s 
friends, that it were easier to convince them 


| that drunkenness was a virtue, than Cato guilty 


ofacrime. It was an illaudable measure, this 
reduction of their captives to servitude!—a 
measure not to be praised; neither to be con- 
| demned ; it being one for which it would not be 
easy to finda substitute! Neither to be praised 
nor condemned ; then, of course, a matter of 
perfect indifference. And it was only a state of 
servitude, according to Grahame. Was sla- 
very too harsha term? Servants may select 
their masters, may earn wages, may wander 
whither they list; and, in due season, if indus- 
trious and prosperous, become masters them- 
selves, Could the poor Pequods do these 
things? Grahame says, they “ were treated 
with all possible kindness, and regarded rather 
as indented servants than slaves.” It is plea- 
sant to hear that they were treated with kind- 
ness. It would be more pleasant to be con- 
vinced of it, But indented servants, after a 
stipulated period, are entitled to their freedom, 
‘and a pittance for the pocket. What was the 
| period of the Pequod’s servitude? Was it ever 
heard that his chain was broken, save by the 
hand of death? When Grahame comes to 
treat of slavery in Pennsylvania, we shall find 
| his vision restored, He sees the system in all 
its iniquity, and denounces it in no measured 
terms. Yet, in Pennsylvania, there is reason 


ito believe, negro slaves received wages, and 
that their condition was, in many, perhaps in 


every respect, superior to that of the enslaved 
Indians of New England ; certainly much more 
tolerable than the condition of. that portion of 
the natives whom their stern conquerors de- 
voted to the severities of West India slavery. 
But of that in its place. 

We will proceed with our author’s apology. 


colonists observed a magnanimous consistency 


\to feel the vindictive energy. They not only 
tendered a participation of their own privileges 
and territory to all civilized and converted 
| Indians; but, having ascertained the stations 
which the savages most highly valued, and the 
range of territory that seemed necessary to 
their. comfort and happiness, they prohibited | 
|and annulled every transaction by which these 
| domains might be added to the European acqui- | 
|sitions.” Let any one who can, reconcile 


| 


| Massachusetts relative to the right of conquest, 
and with another document to be cited pre- 





sincerity of his opinion, says his biographer, 
“by giving up slave- property, amounting to 
several thousand pounds,” his blind devotion to 
the cause of Puritanism is such, that, jn the 


sently. “A short time after the termination 
of the Pequod war, an Indian having been 


“It must be acknowledged at least, that the | justice. 


| these assertions with the decree of the court of 


with astonishment the blood of three men deli- 
berately shed by their own countrymen for the 
slaughter of one stranger.” 

No wonder they were astonished. This 
very astonishment speaks volumes. ‘There is 
no account that the Indians of Pennsylvania 
were ever astonished when punishment was 
inflicted upon a white man who had injured 
them. ‘The Indians at Conostogo were not at 
all astonished, when immediately on hearing of 
the murder of an Indian there, the high sheriff 
of Philadelphia and two members of the Pro- 
vincial Council proceeded with all haste to the 
spot, to investigate the crime and bring the 
criminal to condign punishment. ‘That to 
which we are accustomed, however wonderful, 
does not astonish us. 

But, says Grahame, the same stern princi- 
ples of justice were administered to the Indian 
as to the white man. If that be true, the 
records are not true. Did not Hutchinson— 
the lieutenant governor of Massachusetts—tell 
us that he had seen the original draught of the 
gentle Cotton’s criminal code, and that, among 
other capital crimes, it enumerated, “ Prophan- 
ing the Lord’s day in a careless or scornful 
neglect or contempt thereof,” which was cor- 
rected “ with Mr. Winthrop’s hand,” and that 
clause rejected? And what do we find in “ the 
orders and instructions” of the commissioners 
for the united colonies, but the threatened ap- 
plication of the very punishment to the Pequod 
Indians: “ They shall not blaspheme the name 
of God, nor prophane the Sabbath day, upon 
pain of death?” Js this what Grahame un- 
derstands by an equal administration of jus- 
tice? It looks very like one law for the white 
man and another for the Indian. Where, 
James Grahame, were thy keen optics when 
thou wast investigating ths portion of New 
England history? Thou wilt be guilty of no 
such oversight in the affairs of Pennsylvania. 
There the microscope itself will be applied, and 
no flaw, spot, blemish, or any such thing, be 
able to escape thy eager research. For the 
sake of the truth of history and its influence 
upon the public mind, it is to be regretted that 
aught should have dimmed thy vision here. 

A word more upon those stern principles of 
Perhaps through his distorting medi- 
um, Grahame might discern the justice of them, 


in their international policy , and gave the In- | though he failed to discern the crying injustice 
dians the protection of the same stern princi-| of that most illaudable measure of “enslaving 
| ples of justice of which they had taught them | 


the Pequods. Let us see what some of those 
stern principles were. We have their own 
records for authority, and a single reference 
will suffice to bring them to the light. 

The record selected on this occasion does 
not refer to the conquered Pequods, but to the 
wretched Narragansets, who had so heartily 
assisted in the great massacre at the fort, and 
whose own day was now rapidly approaching. 
They were still the allies of the colonists. If 
such things were done to the green tree, what 
was not done to the fallen. 

* At a meeting of the Commissioners for the 
United Colonies, Sept. 12th, 1662, 

« Thomas Minors of Southerton complained 





of great abuses and injuries which he suffered 


wantonly killed by some vagabond English-| by the Narraganset Indians under the Sachem 
men, the murderers were solemnly tried and | Shawallock, by detaining, 


riding and conceal- 
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ing his horses.” ‘The Sachem being summon- 
ed, said, that he “knew no reason why he 
should pay any thing to Thomas Minors, see- 
ing he had his mares again.” 

“The commissioners, considering the pre- 
mises, do sentence the said Shawallock to pay 
the sum of twenty pounds,” * * * “and in 
case of non-payment hereof, within thirty days 
after demand, in a copy of this order, two of 
the said Sachems to be apprehended and sold 
to such persons as will pay the said sum of 
twenty pounds, who are empowered to trans- 
port them out of the colony, or other [wise] 
dispose of them as they shall see meet. Cap- 
tain Denison and Thomas Stanton, and the 
constables of Southerton, or either of them, 
are empowered to execute this order, who are 
also empowered to require and seize so much 
more of the said Sachem’s estate as may make 
meet satisfaction to themselves ; so as no unne- 
cessary disturbance or damage be put upon the 
lndians thereby.” 

A system of justice worthy of the great Mo- 
gul! What a punishment for what a crime! 
Or ‘rather, what a punishment for no crime at 
all! The Sachems are not accused of having 
abused the horses. Yet here are tio, that is, 
any two Sachems of the tribe, condemned to be 
seized and sold into foreign, and most probably 
West Indian slavery, without hope of redemp- 
tion, unless the considerable sum of twenty 
pounds be raised and paid by them, within the 
short period of thirty days ; and their families, 
thus stripped forever of their natural protectors, 
subject to be plundered indefinitely, until the 
officers having charge of this cruel commission 
shall themselves cry, enough! 

Grahame affords his readers no idea of the 
existence of this barbarous system. He only 
informs them that previous to the colonial 
Jeague, and the institution of the commission- 
ers for the united colonies of New England,— 
which originated in the year 164 3—the Nar- 
ragansets ‘had manifested great dissatisfaction 
with the colonists, “* who obviously derived the 
chief and only lasting advantage which the 
conflict [with the Pequods] had yielded.” They 
were suspected of meditating a general insur- 
rection. At this juncture, a quarrel having 
broken out between them and a neighbouring 
tribe, the colonists embraced the opportunity to 
interfere in opposition to the Narragansets ; 
who, says Graham, “ recollecting the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the Pequods, and con- 
scious that they themselves merited a similar 
visitation, were struck with dismay, and, throw- 
ing down their arms, acceded to a treaty of 
peace dictated to them by the English.” 

It was at this time, no doubt, that the iron 
rule of Puritan despotism was first made to 
bear so heavily upon the Narragansets. 

Upon’ the subject of treaties it may be well 
to mention, on the authority of Gov. ‘Hutchin- 
son, that the first “treaty in Massachusetts 
with the Indians” was ratified in 1634, four- 
teen years after the settlement of the Pilgrims 
in New England,—that the first treaty with 
any of the Indians east of Massachusetts was 
dated thirty-two years later, viz., in 1676,— 
and the first treaty with the Five Nations was 
not concluded till the year 1677. 

What a contrast does this offer to the policy 
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TILE. FRIEND. 


of Penn, of whom it ‘is 5 enid, that “ Before he 
left Pennsylvania for England in 1684, [that 
is to say, two years after his first landing in 
America,] he had made treaties of friendship 
and alliance with no less than nineteen distinct 
tribes. 

“ He frequently held conferences with them, 
in which he sought to imbue their minds with 
a sense of the benefits of Christianity.” 


(To be continued.) 





Destructive Fire. 


It has again pleased the Almighty to afflict 
our already. chastened city (Quebec. ) 

Last night, at 10 o’clock, a fire broke out in 
the ‘Theatre Royal, St. Lewis street, (formerly 
the Riding School) at the close of Mr. Harri- 
son’s exhibition of his Chemical Dioramas. 
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than in the two dread conflagrations of last 
summer. Sad wailing pervades the city. 
Scarcely a street can be traversed in which the 
closed shutter or the hanging crape do not be- 
token a sudden bereavement. Fathers, sisters, 
children of both sexes, indulge in the deepest 
lamentation. Woe has fallen upon many, for 
those who were thus suddenly and awfully 
summoned into the presence of their Creator. 

The following is the list of the unhappy suf- 
ferers :— 

Horatio Carwell, dry goods merchant—Ho- 
ratio, aged 6, and Ann, aged 4, his children ; 
Joseph Tareif, and Olivia F iset, his wife; Sarah 
Darah, wife of John €alvin, carter ; James 
O'Leary, aged 22, apprentice to his brother 
John, plasterer, St. Rochs, and Mary O‘Leary, 
aged 16, his sister ; J. J. Sims, Esq., druggist ; 
Rebecca, aged 23, and Kennith, aged 13, is 


i tt tial eh tate eileen 


From the information we have been able to! children; Mary OBrien, aged 26, wife of John 
glean, a camphine lamp was overset, from some | Lilly, tailor ; Jean Bte. Vezina, aged 30 ; Maria 
cause or other, and the stage at once became | Louise Lavalee, wife of Ronald Ms Donald, edi- 


enveloped in flames. 

The house had been densely crowed, but 
some had fortunately left before the accident. 

A rush was at once made -to the staircase 
leading from the boxes, by those who, in the 
excitement of the moment, forgot the other pas- 
sages of egress. ‘ 

In an incredibly short space of time the 
whole of the interior of the building was envel- 
oped in one sheet of flame—the newly erected 
platform covering the pit, and communicating 


at each end with the stage and boxes, favoured | 


the progress of the flames. 

The writer of this article was one of the ear- 
liest on the spot, and present at the closing 
moments of the hapless beings who perished | 
from their over exertions toescape. The stair- 


case communicating with the boxes was a steep | 
one, and we are of the opinion it had fallen| 


from the weight of those who crowded upon it 
At least such was the opinion at the moment. 

One foot was interposed between the hapless 
crowd and eternity! and on that space we, 
with five or six others stood, the fierce flames 
playing around us, and the dense smoke repell- 
ing all efforts to extricate. As far back as we 
could see there was a sea of heads, of writhing 
bodies, and outstretched arms. Noise there 


was none—but few moans escaped the doomed. | 


At the extreme end in view there were faces 
calm and resigned; persons, who, from the 
funeral veil of smoke which gradually enshroud- 
ed them, appeared calmly to drop into eternal 
sleep. 

By our side was one brother striving to ex- 
tricate another, but abandonment was unavoid- 
able. One poor creature at our feet offere d | 
his entire worldly worth for his rescue; the| 
agonizing expression of the faces before us, | 
can never be effaced from our memory. 

The flames at the time were above 
around us: 


but a short interval previous been in the enjoy- 
ment of a full and active life, were exposed to 
our view a mass of calcined bones. 


Up to this hour forty-six bodies have been | 
Most of them have} 


recovered from the ruins. 


been recognized. This is a greater loss of life 


and | 
but human aid was of no avail—in | 
five minutes from the time of which we make | 
|mention, the mass of human beings who had! 


tor of the Canadian; Eugene M‘Donald, wife 
of Robert Anger, me rchant; Edward R. Hoogs, 
book-keeper, Montreal Bask, John, aged 8, and 
Edward, aged 6, his children ; ‘Thomas C, Har- 
rison, aged 21, from Hamilton, C. W., a bro- 
ither to the owner of the Diorama; Harriet 
Glackmeyer, wile of T. F. Molt, aged 45— 
Frederick, aged 19, and Adolphus, aged 12, 
her children ; Helen Murphy, an orphan, aged 
20; Emeline Worth, aged 9, daughter of Ed- 
ward Worth, Montreal, sister-in-law of A. Len- 
festy, grocer, and of this city. 
Flavien Sauvageau, aged 14, son of Charles 
Sauvageau, musician ; Elizabeth Lindsay, aged 
53, wile of 'T. Atkins, clerk of Upper Town 
Market—Richard Atkins, aged 27, his son; 
| Stewart Scott, Esq., clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and Jane, his daughter ; Thomas Hamil- 
ton, Esq., lientenant 14th regiment ; Mrs. John 


.| Gibb, widow, and Jane, her daughter; Arthur 


Lane, son of Elisha Lane, of the firm of Gibb, 
Lane & Co. 

Marianne Brown, aged 35, school-mistress, 
at Wood & Gray’s Cove; Joseph Marcox, 
bailiff; Colin Ross, aged 26 years, plasterer, a 
native of Inverness, Scotland, and Agnes Black, 
his wife, aged 18, daughter of widow Biack, of 
Montreal; Isaac Devlin, watchmaker, Lower 
Town; John Berry, from Aberdeen, late in the 
employ of W, Price & Co., arrived in Quebec, 
from Chicoutime, on the 8th inst.—a letter was 
found on his person, from his brother, James 

| Berry, instracting him to address him, “ James 

| Berry, gardener and riddel-maker, North Broad- 

| ford, Aberdeen.” 

| Anne Taffe, late servant with Den- 
holm, Esq., Cape; John Smith Kane, son of 
John Kane, tinsmith of this city ; John Wheat- 
ley, stationer, Lower Town ; Julia Ray, daugh- 

| ter of Assistant Commissariat Gen. Ray. 

P. S.—4 o’clock—46 bodies have been reco- 

vered. All but two have been recognized. 

The second is a Mr. M‘Keogh, of Malbare, a 

school-master, who was in the theatre in com- 
|pany with Miss Poncy. 

| We mi iy here re ‘mark that Symes has in his 
possession the several effects taken from the 
bodies, and found near them, parties whose 
relations are missing may identify the property 
on application to him, 
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THE FRIEND. 


At the moment of writing we can do but! But Time was dumb within‘that mansion old, 


inadequate justice to the parties present, who OF left his tale to the heraldic banners 


so nobly exerted themselves to rescue their 


fellow beings from a frightful death. 


We cannot, however, refrain from express- 
ing a passing meed of praise upon the unwea- 
ried labours of the mayor, the military, the 
police magistrate, and the police force, under 
Mr. Russell, the Inspector of the Fire Depart- 


‘That hung from the corroded walls, and tald 
| Of former men and manners. 


''T’he startled bats flew out—bird after bird— 
The screech-owl overhead began to fiutter, 

And seemed to mock the cry that she had heard 
| Some dying victim utter, 


| A shriek that echoed from the joisted roof, 
| And up the stairs, and further still and further ; 


ment, and the several fire companies. Nor | Till in some ringing chamber far aloft, 
can we omit a deserved tribute to the indefatiga- | It ceased its tale of murther. 


ble R. Symes, who since daylight this morning, 
has been present at the scene of the disaster, 


superintending the recovering and removal of 


the dead bodies, &c. 
The theatre and_ stables adjoining, we 
should add, were burnt to the ground. 


The ruins are still smoking, and, as in the! pit not ar 


time of London’s great plague, the dead-cart | 
plies to and fro from the scene of the c calamity 
to different parts of the city, conveying its 
ghastly load of charred remains, followed by | 

weeping relatives and the gaping crowd which 


ever attend such dread scenes.—Quebec Mer- | 


eury. 
— 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
Extracts from a Poem by Thomas Hood. 


No dog was at the threshhold, great or small— 
No pigeon on the roof—no household creature— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall— 

Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirred, to go or come— 

No face looked forth from shut or open casement— 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of home 
From parapet to basement. 


The wren had built within the poreh, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 

And on the lawn—within its tarfy mound— 
The rabbit made his burrows 


The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro’ 


The shrubby clurfps, and friske »d, and sat and vanished, | the clear evidences that Friends we 


But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 
His encmy was banished. 


The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 
Beside the water hen, so soon affrighted ; 
And in the weedy moat, the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 
The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, so silently and stilly ; 
Stood, an a appare nt sentinel, as if 
To guard the water-lilly. 

= * * * + 
The vine unpruned, and the neglected peach, 


The subtle spider, that from overhead 
Hung like a spy on human guilt and error, 
Suddenly turned, and up its slender thread 
| Ran with a nimble terror. 

* * * ® * 
| If but a rat had lingered in the house, 
"To lure the thought into a social channel! 
at remained or tiny mouse, 
| ‘T'o speak behind the pannel. 


| The floor was redolent of mould and must, 

The fungus in the rotten seams had quickened ; 
| While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perenially had thickened. 


No other sound or stir of life was there, 

Except my steps in solitary clamber, 

| From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 
From chamber into chamber. 


Deserted rooms of luxury and state, 

That old magnificence had richly furnished 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 

And carvings gilt and burnished, 





Rich hangings, storied by the needle’s art, 
With scripture, history, or classic fable : 
But all had faded, save one ragged part, 
Where Cain was slaying Abel! 
conmsiligiioasnn 
For ‘*The Friend.” 
Judge Righteous Judgment. 


The institution of a sound discipline founded 
upon the importance of maintaining the doc- 
trines of Christ by consistent lives, was among 


to revive primitive Christianity both in faith 
and practice. They saw very early the neces- 
sity of order and of restraint, so that the con- | 


religious concerns, should be brought under the 
cognizance and judgment of meetings, pro- 
|perly constituted to decide on such matters, 
| While a part was to act as judges, and another 
to submit to the decisions of their brethren, 
ithey also clearly saw the danger of imposition | 
on one hand, and of resistance on the other, to 





Dropped from the wall with which they used to grapple; | regulations needful to preserve the Society in a 


And on the cankered tree, in easy reach, 
Rotted the golden apple. 


The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rose-bush in its ramBle, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble. 


The statue, fallen from its marble base, 
Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rotten, 
Lay like the idol of some by-gone race, 
Its name and rites forgotten. 

* * * . * 
The centipede along the threshhold crept, 

“he cobweb hung across in mazy tangle, 

And in its winding sheet the maggot slept, 
At every nook and angle, 

. + * * * 
Howbeit, the door I pushed, or so I dreamed — 
Which slowly, slowly gape d—the hinges creaking 
With such a rusty eloquence, it seemed 
That Time himself was speaking. 


healthy state. To guard against church gov- 


ernment being made an engine in the hands of 


persons in power, to carry out their selfish 
purposes, or to vent their private prejudices 
under the cover of supporting order and disci- 
pline, and to secure to all the exercise of those 
gifts given to be occupied by divine direction, 
they declared that no decision was binding but 
that which came through the servants of Christ, 
acting under his authority, immediately com- 
municated. Robert Barclay says, “I affirm, 
and that according to Truth, that as the church 
and assembly of God’s people hath power to 
decide by the Spirit of God in matters funda- 
mental and weighty, without which no decision 
or decree in whatever matters is available, so 
the same church or assembly, also in other 
matters of less moment as to themselves, yet 





re raised up | which they saw many beguiled. 














being needful and expedient with a res 
the circumstances of time, place, and other 
things that may fall in, hath power by the same 
Spirit and not otherwise, being acted, moved 
and assisted, and: led by it thereunto, to pro- 
nounce a positive judgment; which no doubt 
will be found obligatory upon all such, who 
have a sense and feeling ef the mind of the 
Spirit; though rejected by such as are not 
watchful, and so are out of the feeling and 
unity of the life.” It is plain that im the begin- 
ning, Friends did not believe that worldly- 
minded members, who are not themselves living 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, were at 
all competent to act as judges and counsellors in 
the church—nor did they admit that the will or 
policy of man, let him occupy what station he 
might, was to be regarded as the direction of 
the Head of the Church, obligatory upon the 
other members, If the Society departs from 
the immediate government of the Lord Jesus 
Christ by his Spirit, and substitutes, and yields 
to, the dictation and control of the carnal wis- 
dom of men, who are not subject to the daily 
cross, it is degenerating from vital Christianity, 
losing the character of the church of Christ, 
and on this ground, must finally become merg- 
ed in the spirit and maxims of a corrupt world. 

A state of apostacy is not at once fallen into. 
It comes over a professing religious body by 
slow gradations, Those who are in the apos- 
tacy and instrumental in leading others into it, 
are among the last to detect the degeneracy 
which is spreading, and extinguishing in the 
members the life and power of godliness, 
Death removes the faithful servants of Christ 
one after another, who watched with painful 
solicitude the blessed cause which their Lord 
qualified them to advocate; and who warned 
of the defections creeping in apace, and the de- 
| ceptive stratagems of the cunning serpent, with 
As their 
warning voice was disregarded, perhaps ridi- 
culed by some, He who only can send forth 
servants into his vineyard, and is jealous of 


duct of the members and their apprehended | his honour, may cease to dispense gifts, and to 


send others in their place. 

As the vitality and divine virtue of religion 
recedes from the visible church, the form may 
| be in some places partially kept up, and works 
| which can be designed and promoted by the 
world’s wisdom and the means of wealth, may 
be substituted for the fruits of the Holy Spirit 
which are only produced in and through those 
who abide in Christ, and from season to season 
are purged by him of all self dependence, and of 
the disposition to act without his manifested will. 
Where the church is occupied with man’s doings, 
those whose eye is not divinely illuminated, may 
judge it to be ina prosperous state from the varie- 
ty and the imaginary importance of such works, 
while the living members scattered up and 
down, are clothed in sackcloth under a mourn- 
ful sense of its prevailing degeneracy. Persons 
busily engaged in managing its affairs in their 
own understanding and judgment as men, may 
from habitual neglect of the intimations of the 
Spirit of Truth at times communicated, so lose 
their faith in its immediate guidance, that not 
looking and waiting for it, they may conclude 
it is not needful, and at last, that it has ceased 
to be granted to the members of the church. 
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He the Lord Jesus will be robbed of his | 
honour, even while they call him their Lord 
and Saviour. Withering and unfruitfulness 
come over such, and if they be in the place of | 
leaders, those of the flock who follow them will 
wander upon the barren mountains, scattered | 
from the fold of Christ “in the cloudy and | 
dark day.” 

Such a state of degeneracy is depicted by | 
the prophet after comparing the house of Israel | 
to a vineyard which had been planted with the | 
“choicest vine.” Now go to, I will tell you | 
what I will do to my vineyard; I will take | 
away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten | 
up; and break down the wall thereof, and it 
shall be trodden down. And | will lay it| 
waste ; it shall not be pruned nor digged ; but | 
there shall come up briers and thorns; I will | 
also command the clouds that they rain no rain | 
upon it.” ‘The cause of this awful denuncia- | 
tion is set forth in this chapter to be their covet- 
ousness after earthly possessions, adding house 
to house, and field to field, till there be no place | 
but what they had the control of, living in| 
pride and luxury, while oppressing those over 
whom they had the ascendency. “For the 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house 
of [srael, and the men of Judah his pleasant | 
plant, and he looked for judgment, but behold 
oppression, for righteousness, but behold a cry.” 
.“ Therefore my people are gone into captivity, 
‘because they have no knowledge,”—kept in 
ignorance, ‘ and their honourable men are fam- 
ished, and their multitude dried up with thirst,” 
—suffering under the hand of oppression, and 

. longing for the prosperity of the ancient cause 
of truth and righteousness, with little evidence | 
that it should again flourish in their day. 

“ Wo to them,” the prophet proceeds, “ that 
draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and sin 
as it were with a cart rope.”—* Wo unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil ; that 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. | 
Wo unto them that are wise in their own eyes, | 
and prudent in their own sight”—* which jus- 
tify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him, There- 
fore as the fire devoureth the stubble, and the 
flames consumeth the chaff, so their root shall 
be as rottenness, and their blossom shall go up | 
as dust.” 

But “ when their glory, and their multitude, 
and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, are 
brought down,” and the “mighty man hum- 
bled, and the eyes of the lofty humbled,” then 
“the Lord of hosts shall be exalted in judg- 
ment, and God that is holy, shall be sanctified in 
righteousness.”*—W here the oppression of the 
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choice gifts, have gradually given up the holy 
watch, left the fearful trembling state with 
which they were at first clothed, and growing 
in self confidence, and made of much impor- 
tance, have finally slidden from the true foun- 
dation, the Rock of ages. Through divine 
mercy the Society has in some parts been again 
and again raised above the sad and desolating 
effects of such apostacies, And there are yet | 
preserved, scattered over a large extent of 
country,"upright souls;who are striving to stand | 
for the ancient Christian testimonies, which the 
Lord Jesus raised up George Fox and his co- | 
labourers to preach to the nations. But is it! 
not evident that the spiritual brightness and | 
vigour which once characterized us have! 
greatly departed, and left us in a mixed and 
weak, and dim-sighted condition? Nothing can | 
restore us but the same Almighty power which | 
raised us up; and it must be by coming under | 
the government of his Spirit, and walking in | 
the same narrow way which leads to eternal 
life. 
— 

Mohegan Chief.—The late celebrated John 
Trumbull, when a boy, resided with his father | 
Governor Trumbull, at his residence in Leba- | 


‘non, Connecticut, in the neighbourhood of the | 


Mohegans. ‘Trumbull gives the following story | 
in his life which, he says, “ deserves to be writ- | 
ten in adamant.” 

The government of this tribe was hereditary. | 
Among the heirs to the chiefiancy was an In- | 
dian by the name of Zachary. Though an} 
excellent hunter, he was drunken and worthless. | 
By the death of intervening heirs, Zachary 
found himself entitled to the royal power. | 
Says Trumbull: “In this moment the better | 
genius of Zachary resumed its sway, and he| 
reflected seriously.” “How can such a 
drunken wretch as I am, aspire to be the chief 
of this honourable race? What will my peo- 
ple say—and how shall the shades of my noble 
ancestors look down indignant upon such a| 
base successor? Can I succeed to the great | 
Uncas? | willdrink no more!” He solemnly | 
resolved never again to taste any drink but| 
water, and he kept his resolution. 

Zachary succeeded to the rule of his tribe. | 
It was usual for the Governor to attend at the 
annual election in Hartford, and it was cus- 
tomary for the Mohegan chief also to attend, 
and on his way to stop and dine with the Gov- 


been grafted in the true vine, and received | 


_« 
'on hin three hundred peasants. 
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know that | am an Indian! I tell you that I 
am, and that if 1 should but taste your beer, | 
could never stop until | got to rum, and be- 
come again the same drunken, contemptible 
wretch your father remembers me to have 
been. John, never again while you live, tempt 
a man to break a good resolution.’ ‘ Socrates 
never uttered a more valuable precept. De- 
mosthenes could not have given it in more 
solemn tones of eloquence.’ I was thunder- 
struck. My parents were deeply aflected. 
They looked at each other, at me, and at the 
venerable old Indian, with deep feelings of awe 
and respect. They afterwards frequently re- 
minged me of the scene, and charged me 
never to forget it. He lics buried in the royal 
burial-place of his tribe, near the beautiful falls 
of the Yantic, the western branch of the 
Thames, in Norwich, on lands now owned by 
my friend Calvin Goddard, Esquire. I visited 
the grave of the old ghief lately, and there re- 
peated to myself the inestimable lesson.” 


—>_-- 


Legal Construction.—*“ In Alexander’s reign 


the Jesuits had made themselves all-poweriul 


in some parts of Poland. A rich land owner 
and possessor of six thousand peasants at 
Poltz, the Jesuit head quarters was so wrought 
on by the artful assiduities of the society, that 
he bequeathed his. whole fortune to it at his 
death, with this stipulation, that the Jesuits 
should bring up his only son, and aflerwards 
give him whatever portion of the inheritance they 
should choose. When the young min had 
reached the age of twenty, the Jesuits bestowed 
He protested 
vehemently against their usurpation, and be- 
gan a suit against the society ; but his father’s 
will seemed clear and explicit, and afier having 


jconsumed all his little fortune, he found his 


claims disowned by every tribunal in the em- 
pire, including even the general assembly of 
the senate. In this seemingly hopeless ex- 
tremity he applied to a certain attorney in 
St. Petersburg, famous for his inexhaustibié 
fertility of mind in matters of cunning and 
chicanery. After having perused the will and 
the documents connected with the suit, the 
lawyer said to his client, ‘ Your business is 
done ; if you will promise me ten thousand ru- 
bles [ will undertake to procure an imperial 
ukase reinstating you in possession of all your 
father’s property.” The young man readily 


ernor, who was the father of John Trumbull. |2greed to the bargain, and in eight days atter- 


John was quite a boy, and on one of those oc- 
casions, when Zachary came to compliment 


| his venerable father, the following occurrence | 


took place at the table, which we relate in the 


| wards he was mastet of his patrimony. ‘The 
| decision which led to this singular result rested 
solely on the interpretation of the phrase they 
| shall give him whatever portion they choose, 
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righteous seed is removed, and the Lord alone | words of Trumbull : which plainly meant, as the lawyer maintain- 
exalted, and the cause of his dear Son is main-| ‘One day the mischievous thought struck |€4, that the young man was entitled exclusive- 
tained over all other causes, “then shall the| me to try the sincerity of the old man’s tem-|!y to such portion as the Jesuits chose, i. €., to - 
lambs feed together after their manner, and the| perance. ‘The family were all seated at din- | that which they chose and retained for them- 
waste places of the fat ones, shall strangers| ner, and there was an excellent home-brewed | Selves. “The emperor admitted this curious ex- 
eat.” ; ale on the table. I thus addressed the old| planation; the son became proprietor of 5700 

The history of the Jews is a lively figure of| chief: ‘ Zachary, this beer is excellent, will | peasants, and the Jesuits were obliged to con- 
thé Christian church, and remarkably so of| you not taste it?” ‘The old man dropped his | tent themselves with the 300 they had bestow- 
our religious Society. We were planted a noble | knife and leaned forward with a stern intensity |€d on their ward in the first instance, Assur- 
vine which brought forth much fruit to the|of expression, his black eyes sparkling with | ¢dly the most adroit cadi in ‘Turkey could not 
praise of the great husbandman. But what| angry indignation, were fixed on me: ‘ John,’ have decided the case better.”—J/ommaire’s 
risings and fallings have been since that day !| said he, ‘ You don’t know what you are doing. | Zravels. 
How many noble sons and daughters who had| You are serving the devil, boy! Do you 
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‘mode of treatment of such cases, which do not 
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. . . ‘ _ te ad ( 
Bury my Influence with me.—Not long since | returning life are apparent, the frictions must 
_be continued, but more gently ; when the pati-| Abrogation 


a young man, blessed with wealthy and respect- 
able parentage, who might have been useful 
and honoured, had he improved his opportuni- 
ties, but who had run a short career of vice 
and dissipation, and by his example enticed 
others to ruin, was stretched upon his dying) 
bed. The lamp of life was burning feebly in| 
its socket, weeping relatives were gathered | 
around him. The dying youth, as if arousing | 
his last energies of exhausted nature, called | 
upon his attending friends, “ 1 am about to be | 
launched into eternity. Bitterly, O bitterly, do| 
I regret my former sins and follies. 1 have! 
one request to make before I leave you dor-| 
ever, Soon you will commit me to the open} 
grave. O gather up my influence, and bury it| 
with me.” He died, and was buried, but his 
influence lives, and.not only to the latest gene- | 
ration of man, but through eternity to come it 
will continue to operate. —Selected, 


-_-_eo 


.  Persous Apparently Drowned, 


As every body should be acquainted with the | 
admit of the delay for a medical attendant, we | 
publish the following : 

When a person has remained more than 
twenty minutes under water, the prospect of} 
his recovery is small; yet we should not too 
soon resign the unhappy object to his fate, but | 
try every method for his relief, as there are 
many well attested instances of the recovery of | 
persons to life and health, who have been taken 
out of the water apparently dead, and remained | 
so a considerable time, without showing any | 
signs of life. In attempting to recover persons | 
apparently drowned, the principal intention to} 
be pursued is, to restore natural warmth, upon | 
which all the vital functions depend, and to ex- 
cite these functions by the application of stimu- 
Jants, First strip him of his wet clothes, and 
dry him well; when he is dried, lay him be- | 
tween two hot blankets, and renew them as 
they grow cold, Rub him constantly with salt, 
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ent can swallow, he must take some warm 
spirits ; when he is pretty well recovered, put 


spirits ; if his feet should be cold, wrap them up 
in warm flannels.—Late Paper. 


——— 


Rosse’s Telescope.—We gather a few inter- 
esting particulars concerning the power of this 
great telescope, from a lecture recently deliver- | 
ed in Dublin, by Dr. Scoresby. By means of | 
this instrument, Lord Rosse has aera 
that the four stars, called the trapezium in| 
Orion, are six stars. But the extraordinary | 
powers of the instrument Were best exhibited | 


oa al 
when turned upon the nebulae, of which Sir| 


i John Herschell and his father examined and 


vatalogued about 2000. Of these a great many 
have been found resolvable into stars ; but there 
were still a great many of these nebul that no 
telescope could resolve into any thing except 
misty specks ; whence astronomers, anxious to 
find support for the nebular hypothesis, have 
hastily concluded that they were absolute ne- 
bula, as yet uncondensed into stars. About 
the close of last year, the Earl of Rosse suc- 
ceeded in getting his great telescope into com- 
plete operation, and during the first month of 
his observations on fifty of these unresolvable | 
nebula, he succeeded in ascertaining that forty- 
three of them were already resolvable into 
masses of stars. ‘Thus is confirmed the opi- 
nion, that we have only to increase the powers 
of the instrument, to resolve all the nebule 





| into stars, and the grand nebular hypothesis of 


La Place into a splendid astronomical dream. 
The telescope of the Earl of Rosse has also 
enabled him to make some discoveries in the 
moon, which we may notice hereafter.—Pres. 





Russian America.—The government of the 
Russian colony in America has recently pub- 


For” The ‘ad 
of Capital Punishment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 


ore a 
him into bed in blankets, and give some warm Report of the majority and minority of the 


Select Commitice of the House, relative to 
the abrogation of Capital Punishment, 
[Benjamin Matthias, chairman,] 1846. 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 

The above named reports upon a question of 
deep interest to the community of which we 
are members, have been placed in the hands of 
thy correspondent, with permission to offer 
them for publication in “‘lhe Friend.” The 
majority report, containing asstrong argument 
in favour of abrogation, is given almost entire, 
(with the * Act,” &c., attached to it,) from a 
belief that it is calculated to diffuse or confirm 
sound opinion upon the momentous subject at 
issue. ‘The Committee stood, for its adoption, 
4; agginst it, 1: the dissentient member making 
a very brief report, the bill appended to which 
has been marked for insertion, It will be 
found to differ from that of the majority in 
assigning to the Governor, upon certain condi- 
tions, a discretionary power to commute the 
punishment of death to imprisonment for life, 
&c. Neither of these Acts passed the House, 

By a paragraph recently copied into “ The 
Friend” from another paper, it appears that the 
legislature of Michigan has abolished capital 
punishment in that state. This is truly to us a 
cause of rejoicing. But when we consider 
how far William Penn was in advance of the 
legislators of his time in framing for his infant 
province, a code of laws distinguished for “ ten- 
derness and mercy,” and also the high position 
in which Pennsylvania has placed herself in 
what relates to her penitentiaries, and a prison 
discipline, eminently adapted to their primary 
objects, viz., the suitable restraint and reforma- 
tion of the offender, is it not a cause of shame 
that any of her sister states should be allowed 
to outstrip her in the race of benevolence, 


lished its report for the last year. ‘The actual | mercy, and an enlightened public policy ? 


governor of that colony is Tebenkow, a cap- 


The number of capital offences in Great 


warm ashes or coarse dry cloths, and rub on|tain of the Russian navy, who reached New | Britain and Ireland is now 3 or 4; it was for- 


his wrists and ancles spirits of hartshorn, and 
frequently apply the same to his nose. You} 
may likewise apply bottles or bladders filled | 
with hot water, to his feet and armpits. While | 
these external means of restoring heat to) 
ihe body are going on, you must inflate the} 
lungs’ as soon as possible with a pair of bel-| 
lows, by inserting the pipe into one nostril, | 
while the other nostril and mouth are kept! 
closed, and blowing forcibly; or for want of| 
bellows, you may use a common glyster-| 
pipe, or, in case of necessity, use a common 
tobacco pipe or quill. Some person should) 
blow through the pipe into one nostril, while 
the other and mouth are closed as before. | 
When the lungs are full, press upon the breast, 
and force the air out again, and then blow as 
before. Repeat this process for Half an hour | 
or more. In addition to this methéd, you may | 
dip a blanket into boiling water, wring it as dry 
as possible and wrap the person in it. Repeat | 
this every fifteen or twenty minutes for two| 
hours or more. These means ought to be} 
continued for two or three hours at least, even 
if no signs of life appear. When signs of 


Archangel last fall, where he took the place of 
M.d@’Etholin. The company is now principally 
engaged in carrying on an exchange at Kiachta 
with the Chinese; tea and furs constitute the | 
two principal branches of this, traffic ; the sale | 
of the articles is productive of great profits, 
amounting in 1844 to the value of 1,198,974 
rbls.* The company keeps at New Archan- 
gel a fleet of ten vessels, inclusive of two 
steamers. The hunting of wild animals in the 
colonies continues to be productive of great 
revenues ; these are principally the beaver and 
sea bear; these are so abundant that in the 
year 1844 over fifteen thousand of these ani- 
mals were killed in the Island of St. Paul ; it} 
is with the skins of the latter animal that the 
company pays for nearly all the tea it pur-| 
chases at the Island of Kiachta. Their hunting | 
is the more profitable from the fact that these 
sea bears are now only to be found in these 
colonies, having been nearly exterminated from 
every other part of the world.—Jbid. 








*$125.517.58. 


merly 223. This great change has been 
effected within the present generation. May 
not this encourage us to hope that another will 
not be suffered to pass without our statute book 
being cleared of this relic of barbarism? 

The following extract may show the violence 
of prejudice in opposing truth, at every step, in 
this combat against error. 

“ How much better is a man thana sheep ?” 
—The English laws, within the memory of 
«the oldest individual,” decided that a man was 
worth about one shilling more than a sheep ; 
for they used to hang a man for stealing any 
animal worth five shillings. Nothing short of 
the gallows could atone for stealing a fat, stout 
wether, while the crime of Stealing a lamb met 
with a lighter punishment. So rigorously did 
the English laws carry out their revised statute 
** Whoso sheddeth sheep’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,” that their lack of diserimi- 
nation between the ages of animals probably 
gave rise to the proverb, “ One may as well 
be hung for a sheep as a lamb.” Daniel 
O’Connel said, in the great Anti-Capital Pun- 
ishment Meeting, recently held in Exeter Hall, 
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that when Sir Samuel Romilly endeavoured to| propriate visitation of murder. What striking | 


raise the price of human life in cases of felony | 
fromiMfive shillings to forty shillings, there was | 


and fundamental changes would be necessary 
to bring about a conformity in our laws with 


almost a scream of dissent to the proposition as | ‘such a construction of the text! A construc- 

a violation of all precedents, as if the raising | tion, which, the slightest examination shows, is 
the price of life to 35 shillings more, would | as fanciful and unfounded, as it is illogical and 
cause a tremendous increase of F crime.—Chris- | absurd, 


tian Citizen. 
MAJORITY REPORT. 


It is fair and just that those who contend for | 


the necessity of capital punishment for murde r; | 


The special committee to whom were re-| because the divine law enjoins it as the only 
ferred numerous memorials, praying for the| | expiation, should take the affirmative of the 


abrogation of the penalty of death, respectfully | | question, and having demonstrated to us first, 
|that the text is a command—should prove to 

That fully impressed with a deep sense of the | us second, that it remains to the present day a 
importance of the subject submitted to their| continuing and universal decree. 


report ; 


‘The advo- 


consideration, and aware of the general inter- | cates of such an infliction can do no less, as | 


est which its discussion has excited in the} 
public mind, they have approached it with calm | 
deliberation, and with a steady purpose to per-| 


their position in denying the right of human | 


interference, because the Deity has procli timed 


the law, assumes it to be the duty of man to| murder, is entirely abolished. 


Vulgate edition of the Bible, the result of so 
much pious care and erudite learning, is, as to 
the passage we are considering, only to be 
mentioned to be received as authority. It fur- 
nishes the crowning argument against the in- 
terpretation of our opponents, since the word is 
found in the future indicative, and the word 
baadam, “ by man,” does not occur. 

But the necessities of our opponents do not 
stop with the objection, that the law as given 
to Noah, was never intended as a positive pre- 


cept. They must not only show that it im- 


poses a command upon man, to take the life 


of his fellow man, but that this is an uorepealed 


land existing ordinance. 

It is easily deducible, not merely from the 
general spirit, but from particular precepts of 
| the New Testament, that the law of death for 
It is admitted 


| 
mit no imprope r bias to influence them in form- punish murder with death, and that non-com- | on all hands, that the pure and mild genius of 


ing their opinions. And while, on the one hand, 

they have found every feeling of our common 
humanity, and every impulse of the human 
heart, to revolt at the fearful punishment of the 
gallows, on the other, they have endeavoured 
to keep constantly in view the claims of society 
for protection from the homicide, and the obli- 
gations due to law and justice in meting out 
punishment to the offender. 

‘The conclusion at which the committee have 
arrived, from an attentive consideration of the 
subject, in all its important aspects, is, that 
capital punishment may and should be abolished 
in this commonwealth. * * * 

It cannot escape notice, that if the argument 
be sound which concludes from the language 
of Genesis, [** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,”] that our haw 
cannot, without violating the divine injunction, 
exempt the shedder of blood from the penalty 
of death, that the law, as it stands, has violated 
the precept. ‘The text involves all shedding of 
blood in the same provision, and makes no dis- 
tinction between the different kinds of homicide. 
Only one of the various kinds of felonious kill- 
ing, which are known to our law, i is punished | 
according to the supposed meaning of the text. 
The act of seventeen hundred and ninety-four, 
distinguished even between degrees of murder, | 


and, penetrating into the breast ‘of the mur- | 


derer, reserved that only which is characterize »d | 
by the miost unmitigate d atroc ity, for the doom 
of death. The murderer in the second degree, 
though clearly within the letter and spirit of the 
mandatory construction, is punishable only with 
a limited imprisonment. 

If the text, “ whoso sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed,” be a command to 
take life as the punishment of murder, it is a 
command without the reservation of the least 


lature. It delegates no power to distinguish 





pliance involves the criminality of direct and | 
wicked disobedience, 

The passage in our common Bibles, stands | 
as already quoted, “whoso sheddeth man’s | 
blood by man shall his blood be shed.” 


the Christian code, is repugnant to the san gui- 
nary behests of the Levitical law. The deduc- 
tion from such a concession is irresistible, that 
if Christianity be incompatible with the saeri- 


‘Two | ficial denunciations of the Mosaic law, it is no 


things are necessary in order to make this pas- | less so to a law of similar import, though pro- 
sage binding upon the Legislature, first, that| mulgated during the age of the patriarc hs. In 


the words shall be shed import a command, | 
and second that the shedding of blood must be | 
done by man. 

The English translator might have substi- 
tuted the word will for shall, so as to read 
will be shed, in perfect conformity, according | 


to the united testimony of eminent sc holars, | 


with the genius of the Hebrew language. With 
this alteration, the ordinary acceptation of the 
words is sensibly affected. 
shed, if imperatively understood, implies a 
command, but changing the word shall into 
will, as it ought to be written in our language, 
transforms it into a plain indicative meaning. 
The word in the Hebrew, being in the future 


tense and indicative mood, grammarians may | 


understand the text as a mere prediction, or as 
reeognizing the law of human nature or animal 
necessity, to which we have adverted. What- 
ever may be its precise scope or intent, it ceases 


| to be a command, and this it is that our oppo- 


nents assert and are bound to maintain. 

The original language from which this inter- 
pretation is derive d, is sustained in its integrity, 
\in this particular, by the Septuagint and Vul- 
| gate translations. ‘The Greek Septuagint has 
the verb in the indicative future form. In an- 
other respect, however, it varies from the He- 
brew in the passage under review. The Hebrew 


The verb shall be | 


| the c: ise of the former, the repeal is less the 
| effect of positive or special interdict, than the 
pervading and irradiating spirit of a general 
|benignity. But, without further comment ona 
| single quotation, let us examine the passage in 
Genesis, in order to see, whatever was its ori- 
ginal meaning, whether it does not constitute, 
together with its context, a portion of the Bible 
which is now rejected by the common voice of 
Christendom. 

Archeologists believe that the antediluvians 
subsisted wholly upon fruits and vegetables. 
In the previous part of the same chapter which 
contains the text under review, it is supposed 
| that the permission is first given to man to use 
animals for food. However that may be, we 
| invite attention to the passage in which the pri- 
| vilege is given to eat the flesh of animals, but 
lwith an important restriction, not to eat their 
|blood. To another portion the notice of the 
inquirer may be directed—that relating to the 
punishment of beasts. We give the whole pas- 
sage, in order that the relations and dependen- 
icies of the different parts may be distinctly ob- 
jserved: “ Every moving thing that liveth shall 
| be meat for you, even as the green herb have [ 
given you all things. But flesh with the life 
| thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
| not eat. And surely your blood of your lives 








word baadam, which is expressed in English | will [ requi ire, and at the hand of every beast 


by the words “ by man,” 


the version of the Seventy. 


is not to be found in| will I require it, and at the hand of man, at 
The omission of the hand of every man’s 


brother will | require 


a word so essential to the construction main-| the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood 
right, or the least discretion in the human legis-|t tained by the champions of the death punish-| by man shall his blood be she ‘d, for in the im- 


|ment, is a circumstance of great importance Ce 


| ane of God made he man. 


| 


This entire pas- 


between the less and more atrocious kinds of |The value of the Se ptuagint version, for the|sage, relating to the same subject, is so 


felonious shedding of blood. 


Even the merci-| purposes of reference and elucidation, where! connected as to constitute one indivisible and 


ful prerogative of pardon, exercised under the | the Hebrew text is dark or doubtful, is well | inseparable whole. 


Constitution of Pennsylvania, is, according to| known to Biblical scholars. 


This stupendous | 


The restriction as to eating the blood of ani- 


this interpretation, unauthorized and impious. | work was undertaken and accomplished nearly | | mals, is a restriction which in no region of the 


The guilty perpetrators of manslaughter and 
of murder in the second degree, are, equally 
with the murderer in the first degree, amenable 


three centuries before the Christian era, a perio¢ 





as shedders of blood to the doom which, it is| inquirers. 


asserted, the divine law denounces as the ap- 


when the original Hebrew was free from those | the present day. 
corruptions which have embarrassed subsequent Jews, who, not adopting the system of the New 


1| wide expanse of Christendom, is obse rved at 
It is wholly confined to the 


Testament, refrain from eating blood upon the 


As in the Greek, so in the Latin version. The|same principle and under the same sanctions 
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that they eschew the use of shell-fish and they should be sound in principle and consist: | works, especially the more ancient, are very 


pork. ent in practice. ‘The rich especially were ex- 

Whatever may be the legitimate sense of the horted to increased diligence in the care of their | 
clause, “at the hand of every beast will I re- families, on account of the peculiar temptations 
quire the life of man,” certain it is, the sacrifice to which they are exposed. On the subject of | 
of beasts and other irre sponsible agents, as deo- plainness in our manner of living, and the 
dands,* is repealed in perhaps all Christian signs of an assimilation with the world which | 
codes as an unworthy barbarism, and irration- are but too abundant amongst us, some Chris- | 
al superstition. It prevailed in England, at a tian advice was extended, and the dangers 


. : > ' 
period when physical torture was the grand pointed out which accompany an intimate con- 


instrument of treatment, whether for retribution nexion in trade, in public affairs, and in philan- 
or correction. But it has disappeared, amonga thropic undertakings with those whose habits 
thousand exploded fallacies, beneath the genial | of thinking and acting are of a lower cast than 
sunshine of more benignant and brighter days. our own, as well as with those of other religi- 
ous persuasions, whose diflering views and 
* Deodand, [Latin, Deodandus] In England a person-' language we are liable, more or less, to adopt.” 
al chattel which isthe immediate occ asion of the de ath of “93d. Afte rnoon, In the Committee on) 
Hepa tet vary ag bad a iaanica a aie Epistle Sy the subject of intemperance and of) 
uses, and distributed in alms by his high almoner,— !reque nting public-houses occupied much seri- 
Blackstone. ous attention. By some, Friends were advis d| 
Noah Webster. | aoainst transac ting business in public-houses ; 
(Fo he csndetes.) |whilst others thought that with the shield of| 
'total abstinence, their example there might be} 
_f HE FRI a N D. lof service. It was the concern of some, that 
ro | me smbers of our Society should relinquish all | 
SIXTH MON TH 27, 1846. | part in the production of strong drinks ; and | 
s niece . | one Friend referred to the satisfaction and peace | 
| with which a sacrifice had been followed in his | 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. jown case, In the course of the conversation, 
The London Friend for the present month a general view was taken of the dangers with 
contains an account at considerable length, of which a union with other public and philan- 
the recent Yearly Meeting there, from which |thropic objects is beset, and the necessity of | 
we give the following abstract :— being guided from above in all such pursuits, | 
“The week commented, as usual, with the in order that we may notcompromise the Truth ; 
meeting of Ministers and Elders, which assem-| the young were exhorted not to spend in infe- 
bled on Second-day, the 18th of Fifth month. rior causes the strength given them for the} 
In the afternoon of that day, our friend Br n-|se srvice of the Church ; and Friends were warn- 
samin SeERonM was liberated to pay a religi-|ed to be on their guard, lest the good to be 
ous visit to the Yearly Meetings on the conti-|obtained by philanthropic unions should lead 
nent of America; and much sympathy and \them to wink at means incompatible with our 
encouragement was expressed with him in the/ religious prenc iples, On the subject of Music, 
prospect of this important service. On Third-| the use of which, in this country, appears to be 
day morning, Maria Fox of Falmouth was'on the increase, much counsel was also extend- 
liberated for re ligious service amongst Friends|ed; and the ground of our testimonies upon all 
in the south of France, and Isaac Smarp,|these subjects was adverted to, viz., that as | 
Epwin O. Treeeties, and Joun Bu DGE, to| pilgrims and strangers in the world, we must 
visit those professing with us in Norway. live separate from its spirit and allurements.” 
At a subsequent sitting, epistles from Ireland) “26th, Tarrp-pay, Morning. Read the | 




















and America were read. ‘That from the larger| report of the Aborigines’ Committee of the | 


scarce,’ 

“27rn, Fourrn-pay, Afternoon. TheCor- 
respondence of the Committee of the Meeting 
for Suflerings with Friends abroad, occupied a 
considerable portion of this sitting. ‘The little 
company in Van Diemen’s Land, &c., continue 
to hold a Yearly Meeting, and to feel a con- 
cern for the maintenance of a consistent life, 
and of a sound religious profession on the part 
of their members. ‘The situation of Friends in 
the south of France, with regard to military 


service is one of great diffic uity : the laws of 


the imperial code are extremely strict, and press 
most heavily upon the young men. ‘These 
have generally eluded our testimony; but 
there have been some instances of faithfulness 
amongst them, and the prospect for the future 
is of a more encouraging character. An ad- 
dress was read from Friends of Norway to King 


Oscar, gratefully acknowledging the favour of 


the Act of Toleration.” 

“28rnH, Firru Day, Morning. Towards 
the end of the sitting, the attention of the Meet- 
ing was directed to a subject that had al- 
ready come under its sympathizing notice, we 
|mean, the condition of the poorer classes in 
this country. ‘Their physical, moral, and reli- 


| gious destitution, was to a small extent unfold- 


ed, and some of the causes adverted to, by 
which the misery that exists amongst them is 
produced and perpetuated. Of these the pun- 
ishment of death, and the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks were particularly mentioned ; and 
Friends encouraged one and another to use all 
right means towards diminishing and remov- 
ing the ignorance, crime and wretchedness, un- 
der which so large a portion of our fellow-sub- 
jects suffer. 

“29th and 30th, Srxrm Day and Srevenrn. 
The foreign Epistles occupied the sittings 
during the former, and the General Epistle the 
morning of the latter. This was the conclud- 
ing sitting, and Friends separated under {feelings 
of gratitude and of brotherly love.” 

During the Yearly Meeting testimonies 


| were read concerning Joseph Lamb, Ann Bow- 


man, Martha Gundry, Junia Price, Elizabeth 
Fry, Mary Capper, John Rowntree, and Eliza- 


body of Friends in New England was received! Meeting for Suflerings, and those sent from | beth J. Fry. 


and read. One from the smaller body was| Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Indiana, respect: | 
also presented, but not read, and was directed) ing the Indians. Some feeling was awakene d | 
|for the Indian settlement in the State of Mis- 
‘22nd, Srxta-pay. The Afternoon was'souri, under the care of Thomas Wells, of 


to be returne d. 


occupied with the consideration of the state of| which we have more than once given some 
the Society. ‘The duty and privilege of attend-| account. The erection of new buildings or the | 
ing our week-day meetings, was adverted to at/enlargement of those now existing, is in con-| 
some length ; and young men employed in templation ; and as Friends were desirous of 
public situations were encouraged in order that manifesting their sympathy by pecuniary as- 
they might part: ake of this privilege, to ap ply sistance, the Meeti ing for Suffe rings was left at 
for leave of absence on such occasions, and to, liberty to appropriate to this object part of the 
engage to make up to their employers the time; money raised last year for the education of the| 
thus “granted them. Monthly Meetings and) Negro race, and the general service of abori- } 
individuals were also exhorted to a diligent! ginal nations. The state of the aborigines over 
oversight of our very small meetings. Some the world likewise claimed the sympathy of | 
counsel was offered on the cultivation of that/ Friends, and the Society for their Protection, 
spirit which would exclude tale-bearing and|of whose annual meeting we have given a 
detraction ; after which, many Friends express-| report in another place, was recommended to 
ed a weighty concern respecting the duty of pa-| our attention and aid. Our Friends who have 
rents s, and the nex vessity of their bei ing themselves lately returned from America, then introduced 
of a religious life and conversation ; for in order | the subject of a supply of the Society’s writings 
to be qualified to train up their children therein, | for the use of Friends in Indiana, where some 


! 





From the same paper we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

*“ Dustin Yearty Meerrnc.—Some of the 
| subjects which claimed the attention of Friends 
have been referred to in our re port of the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. The meeting this year 
has issued an Epistle to its Members. We are 
informed, that the course which they pursued 
with regard to New England, was to decline 
to read the Epistle sent to them by that 
Yearly Meeting, while, at the same time, they 
treated the Epistle of the seceding body in a 
similar manner. Many Friends were present 
from this country.” 


aes 
Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house in Salem, Co- 
lumbiana county, Ohio, on Fourth-day, 27th of F ifth 
month, Epwarp He pLEY, son of Hartas Hedley, Shel- 
by, Orleans county, N. Y., to Hannan W., daughter 
of Edward Bonsall, of the forme r place. . 
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